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Opportunism, the study of tides, winds and currents3
the movements of other vessels which observed no
rules of the road, were the necessary conditions of
safety. To secure this, sacrifices had from time to
time to be made, cargo had to be jettisoned, and
the courses changed to avoid collision. Occasionally
the situation was redeemed by bluff, but in a great
majority of cases, safety was purchased by conces-
sions, graceful or otherwise. Thus Japan was bought
off in 1874 ky the payment of an indemnity. Again,
in 1885, to avoid a war which, after all, would pro-
bably not have taken place, Japan was admitted to
a partnership with China In the control of Korea,
always a fatal arrangement for the softer partner.
About the same period, peace with France was pur-
chased by the cession of Tongking, and in 1894 ^e
would probably have surrendered China's interest
in Korea. . , . These concessions, however, though
purchasing peace, were all steps in the downward
course of China, logically leading up to the cession
of Manchuria to the demands of Russia."

Looked at in this light, the basic motive of Li Hung-
chang's policy as a diplomat would appear to have
been the preservation of peace, whensoever possible,
and, if war was forced upon him by the fixed purposes
of the foreigner or the folly of his own countrymen,
to make terms with the enemy as quickly as he could.
Mr. Michie's estimate of the role which Li played in
conducting China's foreign affairs is a fair one, so far
as it goes ; but it is to be observed that he omits
consideration of the important fact that the per-
formance of Li's duties as pilot was frequently affected
by his anxiety for his private interests in the ship's
cargo. Furthermore, in partial refutation of Mr.
Michie's views and of the peace-at-any-price theory,
the opinion has been strongly expressed by observers